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On that very morning when hungry, half-clad 
Nellie begged for ‘‘just one cent,” upon the pub- 
lic street, and was so many times denied, a little 
girl o the same name, sweet Nellie, in a great 
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adn TURNED OUT. 
It was 4 severe night in December. The wind 
olady' [ibs sharp and cuttting, the cold was intense; but 
af matter; the poor family could not pay their 
sae at and must go into the street, sick father, 
* her and tender children, one and all. The 
we feet of the little girls smarted and ached, 
»i then grew numb upon the icy pavements; 
R yeir old, thin garments fluttered and fanned 
‘ound them, no protection from the merciless 
rid, ld. n - 
ORK “Where can we go?” asked one of the little 
is gts, clinging to her mother’s gown. The mother 
pressed her babe the closer to her chilling bosom, 
bat had no answer. Where could they go? In 
,l| this wide world was there no place for them? 
Inall the great city of New York, crowded thick 
ows, i vith human dwellings, roof-tree rising against roof- 
LOWS, tree mile upon mile, was there no shelter, not one 
= spot where they might hide out of the winter cold? 
Not one ? 
They were hungry—starving. And in all that 
KEES, [creat city where the country’s wealth was gath- 
“ ered, where mammoth store-houses groaned with 
oie (food, and multitudes died of surfeit, no food for 
ah wi Migthem that night. Warm garments enough to 
clothe a nation lay idle in the shops, and rotted in 
the garrets around them—none for them. 
itso, What had they done? Who were they, so for- 
in, lon? They were only poor, some of the com- 
fect know f mon poor—sick and unfortunate—that was all. LANDLORD PRESSING HIS FORMER TENANTS. 
nya Had they no relatives to care for them? Hun- 
‘+ 4 dreds of thousands just at hand, a city full, broth- 
sown (gers and sisters from the same Parent, the same | scores she asked would give hereven acent. She| 
human blood running in their veins, the same pas-| changed her plea. She took up one that made 
‘ES. Bi iions throbbing in their breasts; yet no one|hercry. Surely the pitiful would heed it. ‘A 
cared for them. trifie to buy some breakfast for thy mother, and | 
sD $37.4 “What can we do?” sobbed the boy Johnny. sick father, and my little brother and sister!” 


The parents, loaded with a burden they could not 
bear, groaned inwardly and kept on their way 
vithout a word. 

“I know where we can go,” brightened up 
Nellie, the oldest of the two little girls, ‘don’t 
you know, Johnny, where so many barrels and 
boxes are, outside the grocery a few streets 
below?” and the child led the way thither. 
There they huddled down together, sheltered a 
litle, but only a little. The wind did not blow 
so hard there, but the cold was just as keen, and 
Mary and Johnny cried with it until they cried 
themselves to sleep. Nellie, kind-hearted girl, 
kept herself awake for hours, hugging little 
Mary's stockingless feet to the warmth of her 
neck, holding her hands and Johnny’s by turns, 
ind wringing and bruising her own hands and 
feet to keep back the numbness of death. The 
warm and comfortable, one after another, passed 
by and saw the poor creatures huddled together 
in the cold, but never stopped, nor gave them 
more than a passing thought. One fat man 
wapped tighter his fur-lined coat and said to his 
comrade, ‘‘Ther’ll be a great deal of suffering 
mong the poor this winter. I was telling my 
friend Symonds so, the other day.” <A sensitive 
Yoman sighed and said, ‘‘How painful these sights 
ofmisery are!” but never stopped, not thinking 
that these people were any thing to her. Were 
they? Most surely. And God’s angel of record 
Wrote against her name the very moment she had 
passed them by, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
tne of the least of these ye did it not unto me.” 
A sentence that must be met in judgment. 

What long nights come to human agony! It 
‘ems sometimes as if the morning would never 
dawn. Only one d’clock, and the cold growing 
keener every hour. Little Nellie could not help 
Vhispering to her mother, ‘‘Are you sure the ba- 
by won't freeze?” “I hope not,” was all the 
mother could say, and Nellie, somewhat comforted, 
vent back to her sister's freezing feet. She won- 

how Johnny could sleep so sound and his 
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feet were warm. 


hands 80 very cold, but he had shoes, and perhaps 


They only laughed ather. What were they made 
of? wondered the child. And where was God? 
And were the heavens shut? She pleaded again. 
‘‘A cent! just a cent to buy some milk for my 
baby sister!” Not one. ‘A regular beggar,” 
they said. Life is so hard for the very poor. 
Who will believe their tale? The worse, the less 
credited, no matter how true it be. 

The landlord whose agent had turned the 
wretched family into the street_went by wrapped 
in warm overcoat and shawl. ‘One cent! only 
one cent!” asked Nellie, and lifted ler freezing 
hand inentreaty. ‘‘Away with you!” he growled, 
and hurried on. Where were the police? Why 
were such pests allowed in the streets ? 

The police came and ordered the poor creatures 
to move along. 

‘‘Where shall we go?” asked the mother. 
‘‘Away from here, and the sooner the better, 
or I'll have you before the court as vagrants.” 

A tear fell on the baby’s dress as the poor 
woman bent to wake her sleeping boy. ‘‘Wake 
up, my little son; we must be going.” 

‘‘Here, you young lubber, wake up! up with 
you!” called the policeman, poking the boy with 
his cane. 

Still the child slept. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him? He sleeps like 
a log.” 

Yes; and that cane will never wake him. The 
child is dead, frozen to death, right here by Chris- 
tian hearth and woman heart, right in the city’s 
midst, and God and angels witnesses. 

* «Dead asadog! I declare if he aint!” said 
the policeman. ‘‘I shall have to get help,” and 
the next policeman that came along was sent for a 
city cart. 

“OQ, my God!” groaned the father, ‘‘better me 
than Johnny. O, my God!” 

The mother laid her babe into her husband’s 
arms and took her dead child to her breast. 

*‘No, not dead; not dead, my Joknny!” she 
said. ‘‘Warm you on my breast! Wake up and 
warm you, Johnny, in mother’s arms!” and she 
hugged the boy to her heart till her own blood 
began to freeze, and the police took him away 
and laid him in the city cart. 

“‘Take them all to the watchhouse, dead and 
alive,” ordered the police, and parents and chil- 
dren were tumbled into the cart with their dead. 

They were ‘‘nothing but poor people; only beg- 





= Ke At last the morning broke. How welcome! 
sy: for with light comes warmth—a little warmth. 

There is a little hope, too, in the day. Some- 
q, MAS may be done; the poor can beg. Nellie 
te ¥ent upon the street to beg. ‘One cent! Please, 
ix 407° Ste cent, sir!” Please, one cent, ma’am!” ‘That 
atisse'™@ Wat all she asked, yet only one or two of all the 








gars.” 


palace on Fifth Avenue, asked for an eagle to 
buy a pretty toy. 

‘‘Any thing you ask, my child! You are so 
dear,” said her father, as he gave it to her, and 
stooped to kiss her cheek. ‘‘Any thing you ask, 
my darling! You are all I have.” 

It was the same man of whom the poor Nellie 
asked a cent, and was bidden ‘Out of the way ;” 
the same man by whose order her whole family 
had been turned into the street. 

A few mornings more, and in his sumptuous 
chamber lay a little child as stiff as the miserable 
Johnny frozen in the out door cold. It was 
sweet Nellie, the darling of the house, her father’s 
joy and hope, she for whom he lived and toiled. 

Dead, like the vagrant, and the bereaved father 
bowed his head in grief that had no utterance. 
‘‘Why could she not have been spared?” whis- 
pered the pitying who came to mourn with him. 
But watching, wondering spirits saw that with the 
white angel who bore away the idol child there 
flew the angel of retribution. ‘I will repay,” 
saith the Lord. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these ye did it unto Me.” 

P. H. PHerps. 
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For the Companion. 
GREEN SLOPE SCHOOL. 


I often think of one summer, many years ago, 
when with the children of the neighborhood I 
went to school in the low, brown cottage at the 
corner of —— Street. It had been a dwelling- 
house, and great fun the girls had arranging ‘‘ba- 
by-houses” in the empty rooms. There was a large 
yard, and elms and maples afforded grateful shade, 
and supplied strong arms to hold our swings. 
The boys played ball and races, and often chal- 
lenged us to games which would affright the young 
misses of the present day, but we were accus- 
tomed to all weathers, and our limbs were as 
strong as our hearts were gay. 

How long ago that seems now, and when I 
| think of it, it is hard to believe so many things 
‘have happened since; so many bright-eyed faces 
laid in their last resting-places, so many sorrows 
hushed, so many gushes of life and merriment 
forever stilled. 

We were a merry band. There were gentle, lov- 
ing girls, and sturdy, bright-eyed boys, just burst- 
ing with fun and frolic, equally ready for a game 
at top or ball, or for a double column of spelling, 
or the multiplication table, ‘‘straight along, up- 
side down, or sideways.” 











But the great attraction was our teacher, Miss 
Bessie Grey,—and looking back and remembering 
her graceful ways and ready sympathy, I think so 
still. We felt that we were ruled, but ruled dy 
love. Wrong-doing on our part seemed to grieve, 
not vex her, and often while talking with us of 
our faults, tears would dim those beautiful blue 
eyes, and our very hearts were shamed by her 
grief. During the entire year that dear Bessie 
Grey was our teacher harsh words never fell from 
her lips, and whipping was a thing unknown. If 
at any time a fault had been committed, tempta- 
tion was anticipated, or a suggestion to be given, 
we were sure to find our special lesson, written in 
large, plain letters upon the blackboard, hanging 
by the west window. 

One of our winter scholars, little Silvy Grill, 
lived down the old Elm Lane,—a solitary child, 
and the only companion of her aged grandmother. 
Their home was a rude one, but ever neat and 
cheerful, and the early corn and peas from Dame 
Grill’s ‘‘patch” were much sought after by such 
as kept no gardener, and so it came about that 
Silvy, in her dark gingham dress and sunbonnet, 
and bare feet, weeded the garden patch all 
through the pleasant summer days, and sang 
cheerful songs, gushes, they were, not words, out 
of her happy little heart, very much, I fancy, as 
the birds carol, their songs of praise. One day in 
the month of roses, we went with Miss Bessie to 
hunt for crocusses and violets, and seeing a little 
child busy at work, our teacher stopped awhile. 
The result was, Dame Grill, with many thanks, 
promised that the little gardener should in winter 
go to school, and Silvy, with dewy eyes and 
crimson cheeks, slipped up behind the tree where 
Miss Grey was resting, and softly kissed the 
lady’s hand. 

Some of us had forgotten this pretty episode in 
our June ramble, wien Silvy, primer in hand, 
came quietly in among us, A demure little body 
she was, just as much at home in her faded pink 
gingham, and as sweetly composed in all her ways 
as if she were a duchess. It seemed as if learn- 
ing to her was an amusement; nothing appeared 
too difficult, no pains too great. 

One day in mid-winter a man, a neighbor of 
theirs, came in to tell us that Silvy had -in some 
way sprained her ankle, and with tears she had 
begged him to let the teacher know. It was just be- 
fore ‘‘recess,” for I remember we had finished our 
‘multiplication table,” and that Jessie Blane 
couldn’t or wouldn’t say ‘‘the line of fives,” and 
Robbie Elson was rubbing out the last words of 
that day’s motto. As soon as the messenger had 
gone, Miss Grey bade us sit still while she told 
us more fully of Silvy’s misfortune. 

When we came in from play all eyes were 
turned toward the west window, and there, in 
great, round letters was written, 

‘Be kindly affectioned one to another.” 

Not one of us asked a question; the sermon 
was short, but readily understood, and when, a 
few days after, Eddie Willis and Jack Snell came 
trotting along the crisp and shining pathway, 
with Silvy snugly tucked up on Eddie’s sled, the 
bright, rosy child-face peeping out from the pink 
delaine hood we had seen our sweet Miss Bessie 
fashioning so prettily on Saturday, no one felt sur- 
prised. For several weeks little Silvy could boast 
the rosiest charioteers in all the- country round, 
And there were always enough. waiting to take 
her in and seat her in the warmest corner, and. 
put away on the lunch shelf the small brown 
basket. The frugal meal was often “brightened' 
up” by an apple of delicious flavor, given by some 
scholar, or a bunch of hot-house grapes, made 
sweeter and more beautiful by the pure and hely 
ministry dictating the gift. The day was always 
bright when these things happened, and Silvy 
thought in her child-heart how much joy an apple 
or a ride afforded her. In after years, whex 
grown to woman’s estate, and coldness and reg- 
lect were sometimes felt, then. she knew it was- 
love that brought the joy that watered the garden. 
ot her heart. 

Years ago “Green Slope” fell: into other 
hands. Upon the ruins of the brown cottage, 
nestled so long among swaying branches of elm 
and ash, was reared a modern mansion, but the 
simple beauty of the yard remains unmarred. 
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Merry games are played there still, and clear, 
ringing child-laughter fills the house with joy. 
They are Silvy’s children, and brave Capt. Snell, 
the happy husband and father, declares to this 
day, with a twinkle in his eye, that dear Miss 
Bessie Grey gave him his life-long lesson, when, 
with Silvy’s soft, earnest eyes for her text ske 
traced upon the cumbrous blackboard at the west 
window, 
‘‘Be kindly affectioned one to another. 

F. P. C. 

————_—_+o+—_—___——_ 


A HUNTER’S ADVENTURE. 


“Yes, yes, Cary, give us a story.” 

“This that I’m going to tell happened about 
twelve years ago,” began the old hunter, as he re- 
filled and lighted his pipe. ‘At that time I took 
a tramp through the mountains to a lake about 
twenty miles from this. It’s got no name, as I 
ever knew of; for I don’t suppose any white man 
but me was ever on it, or, at any rate, had been 
there. I went in there alone, in the last days of 
the fall, just before cold weather set in, calcu- 
latin’ to stay and trap there a month, and I laid 
out to kill what game I wanted to live on as I 
needed. I went to work the first day to build a 
camp and dig out a canoe to go around the lake 
in. This took me four days before I was ready to 
put out any traps. The sable was plenty in those 
parts, and I ran my line of traps about twenty 
mile off beyond the lake. I used to get some 
days as many as ten or fifteen sable. The line 
was as far as I could go out and back in a day. 

‘Well, as I say, I hadn’t any fault to find with 
my luck with the traps, and in the eourse of ten 
or twelve days I was getting as handsome a pile 
of fur as you'd care to see of a summer's day. I 
lived all alone and happy as a clam, as they say. 
True, I had to live pretty much on game, but 
there was plenty of that all around the lake, and 
I had plenty of salt. The deer was plenty, too. 
I used, once in a while, to drive in one with the 
old hound, and what meat I didn’t eat I used to 
drag through on my line to toll the sable and bait 
my traps with. 

“Well, one Saturday night after I had come into 
camp, I found I had got out of provisions. I 
hadn't left in the camp as much as a strip of jerked 
venison. Something must be done; so the next 
morning I took the old dog in the canoe and 
paddled around the shore till I struck on a fresh 
deer’s track, a good one. Then [| put the dog 
out. It was along race. In cool weather in the 
fall, as "twas then, a buck will run a long race 
afore he takes to the water. 

**[ set still in the canoe, waitin’*and waitin’ to 
hear from old Rover till nigh noon, and I begun 
to think the deer had led him off to some other 
water. All the gun | had with me then was a 
sort of half rifle, half horse pistol, with an 
eighteen-inch barrel—light to carry, for 1 didn’t 
care to lug a heavy rifle thirty or forty mile a day 
over my sable line. Besides, the thing was sure 
at ten rods. Good enough for any thing I cared 
to shoot then. Now, this thing laid across the 
seat of the boat beside me. By-and-by the old 
dog came in hearin’. Nigher and nigher it grew, 
right down toward the lake. 

‘**[ hadn’t more than got fixed, paddle in hand, 
when thrash, splash, crack, in the deer plunged 
through the brush into the lake half a mile ahead 
of the dog, and ploughed for the other shore. 
Ile was a stout buck, and a man has got to work 
to row a boat up to them for the first half an hour. 
Ile put me to my wind to keep up with him, any- 
how. Whilst I was bowing into it the best I knew 
how, and when I had got well up to him, he 
dodgin’ and doublin’ in the water full as quick as 
I could whirl the boat after him—in the very nip 
and tuck of it all, L say, the pistol, that I wasn’t 
thinking about, fell off the seat onto the bottom of 
the boat, and went off—bang! I felt it sting; 
for a minute it took all the nerve out of me. It 
put the ball into my left leg here half way below 
the knee. The ball travelled clean up my leg 
most to the thigh, so that afterward I cut it out 
just inside the skin. I couldn't tell then whether 
the bone was hit or not. 

**At, first my leg was as numb as a stick of wood. 
The blood was running fast, too; my moccasin 
was full, and it was middling plenty in the bottom 
of the canoe. My first thought, boys, was that I 
was used up; but the next one—and it came a 
deal quicker, too, than I've been tellin’ this—was 
that | hadn’t a morsel of any thing to eat in the 
camp ashore, and that, to make the best I could 


of it, ’'d have to stop a while in the woods, cer- | place for the Sabbath. 


tain. I should want that venison afore I could 
get out. 

**It come across me that to get hold of that buck 
was my last chance, and it was. 
it, boys, I should have starved, certain, as it 
turned out, 
four rod afore I had thought it all over. 


If 1 hadn't done | of the question. 


The buck hadn’t gained on me over 


| been a sight harder than it was. So you see that 
|a man has got to keep his wits about him always 
| where there’s nobody else to help him out of a 
scrape.” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A PRINTED RECEIPT ON EACH COM- 
PANION. 

| The names of most of the subscribers of the 

| Companion are now printed by types upon each 

| copy of the paper received by them. The whole 

list will in a week or two be addressed in this 

manner. 

After the printed name a date is also printed— 
thus: Willie More, Jan. 66—or Ella Fogg, Apr. 
65. 

The dates are given to show to what time sub- 
scribers have paid. Our friend Willie, in eom- 
mon with all other subscribers who pay with equal 
promptness, can thus have the satisfaction each 
week, as he takes up his paper, of seeing that it 
is paid for to January 1, 1866, and Miss Ella can 
see that she has the pleasure yet in store of cheer- 
ing us by a renewal of her subscription. 

When $1,25 is sent to pay for the Companion 
for another year, the date against the subscriber's 
name will be changed the week after the money 
is received, giving the time to which it pays. 
This will show that the money has reached us, 
and will remain a standing receipt upon the paper 
through the year. No other receipt will be need- 


ed or given. ‘ 

Our readers generally are quite observing, 
and sharp-sighted. We have good reasons for 
knowing this to be the case. If some of them 
will examine carefully the dates against their 
names, they will see that either we have made 
some very inexcusable mistakes—or they have 
forgotten to pay the ‘‘poor printer.” We don’t 
know which is the greater sin, but incline to de- 
cide against the latter. Repentance is always 
timely. 
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PICTURES. 
1. 
A silver thread among the hills, 
Gleaming down the hollows; 
A babbling brook among the fells, 
In sunny pools and shallows; 
A broad stream flowing through the plain, 
In the land of the fruitful West; 
A river rolling to the main, 
Bearing navies on its breast; 
And the great broad sea with its thousand shores. 


If. 
An infant, with a tinkling toy, 
In its mother's bosom fondled; 
A chubby, bright-eyed, radiant boy, 
On his father’s proud knees dandled; 
A youth in learning’s eager chase, 
While Truth’s broad scroll's unfurled; 
A man with anxious, care-worn face, 
Bent ‘neath the load of the world; 
And Death's great sea with Its silent shores. 


Once a Week. 
——— — +05 --—-- - 


WHITTIER’S KINDNESS OF HEART. 


Mr. Whittier is not only one of the best poets 
of America, but he is one of the kindest and 
most noble-hearted of men. <A correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican tells the following 
story: 

In the spring of 185-1 was a student, out of 
health and out of funds. ‘To be sure, there was 
nothing remarkable in that, for students are apt 
to be in that way. But it led me to ramble 
toward the sea, and that took me through Ames- 
bury, the home of Whitter. I carried the uni- 
versal black bag, filled with ‘‘pins, needles, 
thimbles, sewing-silk,” etc., etc., which served 
me instead of a purse; to all intents and pur- 
poses, then, I was a de facto peddler; a class of 
individuals not generally mentioned the same day 
| with the minister, nor thought much of in com- 
| parison with quarterly meetings. 
| When I came into Amesbury I was tired and 
hungry, with a long day's walk without a dinner. 

I had little money in my pockets; so I depended 
on the bag. It was near dark, and Saturday 
Inight. So I began the inquiry of an abiding 
But what right had I, a 
| peddler, to expect any family to put themselves 
lout to accommodate me? ‘There was a good 
| hotel in the place.” But with me a hotel was out 
And sol trudged on, and got 
| substantially the same reply from all. At length 
| [ turned into Friend Street. I had entirely for- 











My grit! gotten that the ‘‘Quaker poet” lived in the town. 


was a little bit up, too, for I thought the buck) And going on indiscriminately in my applications, 


was the same as the cause of it all. 


moccasins every stroke of the paddle. 


**Well, I pulled up to the deer, slipped a withe | here.” 


over his horns, and killed him. 


had towed him ashore I was faint and used up. 

Llooked at the wound, and found there wasn’t} I recognized him in a moment, 
I tell you I was thankful for! upon the poet. 

I managed to stop the blood 

After I had 


any bones broken. 
that, just then. 
afore long, and tied up the leg. 


So I took| I approached a neat cottage, embowered in shrub- 
after him once more without looking at my leg. 
It begun to smart, for the numbness had gone, 
and | could feel the blood runnin’ down into my | up with books and newspapers. 


|bery, and the yard adorned witha flowers, and 
| through an open window I observed a table piled 
‘Probably a 
| lawyer or a minister,” said 1; ‘little luck for me 
Trang the bell, and a tall, spare man, 


’ 


opened the door. 


‘‘Good evening, young man,” said he. 


I responded. 


| 


Sut [ was abashed; and, ob- 


rested on it a spell, I hauled the buck out of the serving a hesitation in my manner, he invited me 


water, and went right to work and jerked all of | in. 


the venison 1 could. 


‘‘That was al! I had to live on for the three 


ance. 


weeks I had to lay in that camp afore my leg got place to spend the Sabbath.” 


so that I could stir out at all. 


It got along itself. 


The benevolence in his voice gave me assur- 


“I am a peddler, sir,” said I, ‘‘in pursuit of a 








By the time I! with prominent features and a mild countenance, | 
From the portraits I had seen, | 
I had stumbled | 


| 


| 
} 


‘IT would keep you with great pleasure,” said | 


I hadn't a thing to put on it but deer’s tallow and! he, “had I a place for you to sleep, but unfor-| 


said he; ‘if he cannot, come back to me. 
sorry to send you any further. 
never dowhen I can avoid it.” 
I went to Mr. Barnard’s, presented my request, 
and was at once received. But I had scarcely 
disposed of my bag and hat when Whittier came 
in 


Iam 
It is a thing I 


‘‘You looked so pale, young man,” said he, 
‘that I felt I had not done right, and came on 
after you, lest you should be compelled to walk 
further. I. happened to think I could sleep on 
the sofa myself.” 

He then sat down, and talked with me for an 
hour, while the good wife was preparing supper, 
as if 1 had been an equal. I was, in fact; for he 
compelled me to be. He would not even receive 
my thanks for his kindness. 

The next morning he invited me to go with him 
to their meeting, at the plain, wooden meeting- 
house on the edge of the wood near the village. 
He showed me all the conveniences of the house, 
how they divided it by a sliding partition, etc. 
He then took me into his seat, and sat down with 
his hat on. Plain, intelligent, prim looking men, 
tidy women, and neat children came in and sat 
down quietly. There was never a doubt what 
each one had on; they were all dressed plainly 
and alike. And there we sat till the village clock 
struck twelve. Then Whittier gave me his right 
hand, and the congregation departed. ‘The Spirit 
had not moved ; not a word had been spoken. 

As we separated at the gate of Mr. Barnard’s 
yard he bade me the kindest of good days, and I 
stood and gazed after him with more admiration 
and reverence than I ever felt for any other great 
man. 


THE KEARSARGE AND THE ALABAMA. 

All our friends have heard of the destruction of 
the rebel pirate Alabama by the gallant Capt. 
Winslow, of the Kearsarge. It was a famous 
victory. The corsair went down among the dead 
men. in the British Channel at the very doors of 
the nation that had fitted her out to prey upon 
our commerce. There was a sort of fatal justice 





in this. Vengeance came upon her in just the | 


right spot. Scores of English and French were 
looking on, and they must have seen plainly 
enough that our country, though sometimes slow, 
is determined and sure to pursue traitors to a 
traitor’s doom. In old Rome they threw traitors 
over the Tarpeian Rock; America sometimes 
sends them to the bottom of the ocean. 

Capt. Semmes, the rebel captain of the Ala- 
bama, before the battle hoisted his flag at the 
mainmast. Capt. Winslow hoisted his both at the 
mainmast and at the stern halyards. The latter 
only was unfurled, the former was hoisted in the 
shape of a ball with a rope attached, so that if 
the first stars and stripes were shot away, the 
latter might be at once spread to the breeze, and 
thus show that he had no thought of surrender- 
ing. This was like the conduct of Nelson at 
Trafalgar, who ordered four flags to be displayed 
from each of his vessels, that the enemy might see 
that he would be satisfied with nothing but vic- 
tory,while his own men would be encouraged to re- 
double their efforts. The result did not disappoint 
him any more than it did our own gallant com- 
mander, The first shot from the Kearsarge car- 
ried away the rebel ensign, while the third from 
the Alabama cut the rope attached to our stars and 
stripes and unfurled them to the breeze. Wasn't 
this an omen of victory? Our sailors cheered, as 
they saw it, with three hearty hurrahs, and worked 
with a will. 
have been regarded as the direct interference of 
some propitious deity, and would have been to 
the enemy like an eclipse or an earthquake. 

The guns of the pirate Alabama were well 
managed, but not so well as ourown. They struck 
the Kearsarge more than twenty times, and two 
of the rebel shells entered the port holes of our 
vessel. One passed across into the water through 
the opposite port hole,while the other exploded on 
herdeck. Both deck and port holes were crowded 
with men, yet not a man was struck. Semmes 
left no means untried to injure our men. 
ing a lame seaman on board who could be of little 
use in any other place, he put him in the foretop 
armed with a rifle, and ordered him to pick off 
Capt. Winslow, or any other officer, if he could. 
Many balls from-this man’s weapon struck around 
our gallant commander, but luckily without effect? 
More than twenty were picked up after the action 
on and near the quarter deck. This was charac- 
teristic of the rebel pirate, for his whole history 
shows that he has done nothing but what is mean 
and cowardly on the ocean. He can burn and 
sink defenceless merchant vessels, but in honor- 
able warfare, where the brave alone should meet 
the brave in a fair stand-up fight, he shows his 
true character. How different was his conduct 
on this occasion from that of the heroic Nelson, 
who always refused to place men with muskets in 
the foretop, since he regarded it as dishonorable 
and unmanly thus to shoot his enemies behind 
their backs. 


In times long gone by, this would | 


Hav- | 


| der was saved. Perhaps some of our readers have 


seen this shell imbedded in the wood work Where 
it lies at the stern of the Kearsarge, as she now 
lies in Boston harbor. If this: shell had burst 
perhaps the stern of the Kearsarge might hay, 
been blown out, and the vessel gone down; per 
haps the rudder would have been blown to atoms 
the propeller sunk, and our gunboat lain |ike 7 
wreck on the surface of the sea. But it wa, all 
otherwise ordered. 

After the battle Capt. Winslow went to Paris 
| and was there received as he deserved. The Ah. 
bama was sunk, and so were the hopes of the 
Confederates in that city. Never were longer 
faces seen than theirs. Never were more beam. 
|ing smiles observed than those which covereq the 
|countenances of the Unionists. The affair Was 
| everywhere looked upon as a victory over the 
| English. When the gallant commander went {, 
| visit the tomb of Napoleon at the Hotel des Tnea. 
| lides, the aged and scarred veteran who guardeg 
|it, sole survivor of a hundred victories, threw jj, 
jarms around him and kissed him. ‘It was wel 
| done,” he said, ‘‘and those cowardly English 

have received a lesson that will do them good” 








| A SHREWD AND JUST NOBLE. 

The noblemen of Great Britain, in their Tustic 
dress, sometimes meet with curious adventures, 
|The following good story is told of the Duke 
| Buccleugh : 


The Duke of Buccleugh, in one of his walks 
purchased a cow from a person in the neighbor. 
hood of Dalkeith, and left orders to send it to his 
place the following morning. According to agree. 
| ment, the cow was sent, and the duke, happening 
|to be in dishabille and walking in the aveny., 
|spied a little fellow ineffectually attempting tp 
| drive the animal forward to its destination. The 


| boy, not knowing the duke, bawled out to him, 





| ‘Heh, mun, come here and give’s a han’ yw 
| the beast.” 

The duke saw the mistake, and determined o 
| having a joke with the little fellow. Pretending, 
| therefore, not to understand him, the duke walked 

on slowly, the boy still craving his assistance; gt 
i last he cried, in tones of apparent distress: — 

| Come here, mun, and help us, and as sures 
| onything, 'll give you the half o’ what I get.” 

| This last appeal had the desired effect; the 
| duke went and lent a helping hand. 

| “And now,” said the duke, as they trudged 
|along, ‘thow much do you think you'll get for 
| this job 2” 

| ‘Ou, I dinna ken,” said the boy, ‘‘but I'm sure 
|o’ something, for the folks up at the house are 
| gude to a’ bodies.” 

As they approached the house, the duke darted 
from the boy and entered by another way. He 
called a servant, put a sovereign into his bani, 
saying: 

‘Give that to the boy that has just brought the 
cow.” ' 

The duke returned to the avenue, and was soon 
rejoined by the boy. 

‘Well, how much did you get?” inquired the 
duke. 

“A shilling,” said the boy, ‘‘and there's the 
half o’t t’ ye.” 

‘‘But surely you got more than a shilling” 
said the duke. 

‘‘No,” said the boy, with the utmost earnest: 
ness, ‘‘as sure as death that’s a’I got; and dye 
no think it’s plenty ?”} 

“I do not,” said the duke; ‘‘there must be 
some mistake; and as I am acquainted with the 
duke, if you'll return with me, I think I'll ge 
you more.” 

The boy consented; back they went; the duke 
rang the bell and ordered all the servants tobe 
assembled. 

**Now,” said the duke to the boy, “‘point out 
| the person who gave you the shilling.” d 

“It was that chap there wi’ the white apron, 
| pointing to the butler. 

The delinquent confessed, fell on hisknees, 
j|and attempted to apologize; but the duke inte- 
|rupted him, and indignantly ordered him to gv 
|the boy the sovereign forthwith, and quit his sr 
| vice instantly. " 
| **You have lost,” said the duke, ‘your shil- 
|ling, your situation, and your character, by you 
| covetousness; learn henceforth that honesty * 
| the best policy.” \ 

The boy by this time recognized - his assistat 
in the person of the duke; and the duke was © 
delighted with the sterling worth and honesty of 
the boy, that he ordered him to be sent to scho® 
kept there, and provided for at his own expens 


| 
| 
| 





aoe Gee a Ca ween 
THE YOUNG PRINCE AND PRINCESSES 
OF SPAIN. 

The personal appearance, and the ceremoty 
attending the out door recreations of the ehildren 
of the royal family of Spain are thus described by 
an English correspondent : 





The queen of Spain is said to be avery affection 
late mother of her children. She has now four 
ithem, three girls and a boy. The eldest, the In 
fanta Isabella, approaches her thirteenth + 
| She is an interesting young lady, but 3s sal 

| bear herself somewhat more haughtily than those 
jabout her entirely approve. The Prince of 1 
| Asturias is the next child, and is not yet q™ 


One shell from the Alabama near the close of eight. He is an elegant, but rather delicate 








water to wash it with. After it got pretty well | tunately there is a quarterly meeting of Friends | 
I stowed away my fur all safe to get it another here, and I have my beds all full. But there is a} 
time, cut some crutches and hobbled out. It was | good man lives in that house (pointing), who will 
a hard time, boys, and sometimes I thought I|—but you look tired,” said he; ‘‘are you well?” 
should have to give it up; but, if I had let that} I confessed I was not. : 


buck get away from me that day, it would have’ ‘I think Mr. Barnard will do well by you,”' 


the action went into the rudder port of the Kear- | ing boy, who seems.to be worn out with a 
sarge. The shock was tremendous. Capt. Wins-| Study, The poor little fellow is driven § pie 


.. sa s F s jed by a gu 
low was knocked down on the quarter deck, and | = oral temry bowed calameah te the Retire, 
for the moment a great disaster was apprehended. | (a part of the park reserved for the royal family) 


Luckily the missile did not explode, and the rud-' where he takes pleasure in driving himself abo# 





—— 
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in a little goat-chaise. He is generally accom- 

anied by his sister, the Infanta Isabella. The 
other royal children, with their nurses, follow him 
in another carriage, drawn by six mules, and that 
js generally followed by another similar equipage, 
fall of ladies and gentlemen in waiting; so that 
even the poor little prince’s drive in his goat- 
chaise is made a matter of court ceremony. it is 
amusing to see this procession of prince and 
princesses going to the Prado, followed by a drag 
conveying four stately servants in gold, cocked 
hats, and vermillion stockings, who convey from 
the royal stables to the palace the perambulators 
in which the younger members of the royal family 
are doomed to take their airings. 





—<$9—————— 
READING AND CONVERSATION. 

We know of few more pitiable sights than that 
of a young man, in the company of intelligent 
and cultivated people, quite silent for the lack of 
something to say. The conversation going on 
briskly around him may as well be in Hebrew for 
all he can comprehend of it. He has not been a 
reader. His only care has been, perhaps, to get 
money. He is a respectable and worthy fellow 
in every particular; but he never reads, and the 
consequence is, that after the usual preliminaries 
of weather and other social chit chat are over, he 
shrinks back into himself, and is resolved into a 
yery silent, but very unenlightened and uninter- 
ested listener. ‘‘Reading,” says the great Lord 
Bacon, “‘makes a full man, and conversation a 
ready man.” That is to say, reading stores the 
aind with valuable materials, and conversation— 


frequent intercourse with society and constant in- | 


terchange of minds, enables a man to draw forth 
those valuable materials with readiness and facility. 
Business is a good thing; but don’t let it absorb 
your mind. Politics may be all very well; but 
don't let that be the one predominating thought. 
Music, even, if it be the all in all of your mind, 
will stultify and dwarf the mental powers. Read 
books, and when you are tired, talk books. A 
book-worm is better than a muck-worm. 
ag es Bt 
WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 


Ateacher upon one occasion coming too late 
to school, found the door shut, and nearly all the 
boys who formed his class standing round about, 
amusing themselves as they best could. The 
children were singing. The full-toned melody 
rose long and loud, falling most distinctly on the 
ear. He stood listening in a musing frame for a 
moment or two, then suddenly calling all the 
boys, and gathering them close around, he ad- 
dressed them thus: 

“What, dear boys, if, after all we have been 
hearing, reading and seeing, any of us should 
thus come up too late at last to the golden gates 
of the heavenly city, and should, while we stand 
without, listen, in black despair, to the resound- 
ing echoes of that sweet celestial melody which 
unceasingly ascends from ten thousand times ten 
thousand happy, ransomed souls within, and we 
never, never to get in and join them! Q, let us 
see to it well in time !” , 

The door of the school shortly afterward 
opened, and they walked in. The teacher had 
no occasion to check any levity in his class, while 
4 marked improvement has been observable in 
their conduct ever since.—Scottish S. S. Teachers’ 
Magazine. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A TOUCHING LITTLE STORY. 


“You were not here yesterday,” said the gentle 
teacher of a little village school, as she placed her 
hand kindly on the curly head of one of her pupils. 
It was recess time, but the girl addressed had not 
gone to frolic away the ten minutes, nor even left 
her seat, but was engaged in what seemed a fruit- 
ss attempt to make herself mistress of a sum in 
long division. ‘ 


Her face and neck crimsoned at the remark of| them; and O, Miss M., we are so glad.” 


her teacher, but on looking up she seemed some- 
What reassured by the kind glance that met her, 
ind answered : : 

“No, ma'am, I was not, but sister Nellie was 

“I remember there was a little girl who called 
herself Nellie Gray, who came yesterday, but I did 
tot know that she was your sister. - But why did 


pal oy come? You seem to love study very 
uch,” 


“It wasn't because I did not want to,” was the 








eration, 
‘eniently, and so we are going to take turns. I 


teach me all that she learns while here. 
the only 


¥e both 






» Fe to work very hard to take care of us.” 
Vith genuine delicacy Miss M 





7 easily finished. 


“teacher, as the little girl put aside her slate. 


i by the window and watch the rest,” 


q 


‘amest reply, and then she paused and the deep | 
‘ose flush again tinted the fair brow, ‘*but—but,” 
“ntinued she, after a moment of painfal consid- 
“mother cannot spare both of us con-| 


iM coming to school one day and sister Nellie | Raised its drooping head. 
‘xt, and to-night f am going to’ teach Nellie all | 
vl ve learned to-day, and to-morrow ~ 
tis 
way we can think of getting along, and 
Non study very hard, so that we can some time 
“ep school ourselves, to take care of mother, for | 


; forbore to | 
§uestion the child any further, but sat down be- 
“her, and in a moment explained the rule which 

puzzling her young brain, so that the difficult | 


* ou had better go out now in the air for al — 
ment; you have studied very hard to-day,” said 


“I had rather not—I might tear my dress. JI] t!on—are. however, among the fortunate triumphs in this direc- 
was a peculiar tone in the voice of the 


Pup . 
pil, as she said, “*] might tear my dress,” that (like 50 per cent. ‘They can be used in every family with but little 
ss M. instinctively to notice it. It was trouble, and upon any kind of fabric. They are just what is 


nothing but aninepenny print of a deep pink hue, | 
but it was neatly made, and had never as yet) 
been washed. And while looking at it she re- 
membered that during the whole previous fort- 
night that Mary Gray had attended school regu- 
larly, she had never seen her wear but one dress. 
“She is a thoughtful little girl,” said she to her-} 
self, ‘‘and does not want to make her poor moth- | 
|er any trouble. I wish I had more such scholars.” | 
| On the next morning Mary was absent, but her 
sister Nellie occupied her seat. ‘There was some- 
| thing so interesting in the two little sisters, one 
eleven and the other eighteen months younger, 
| agreeing to attend school by turns, that Miss M. | 
}could not help observing them very closely. | 
| They were pretty faced children, with delicate and | 
| fairy like hands and feet—the elder with dark | 
| and lustrous eyes and chestnut curls—the young- 
er with orbs like the sky of June, her white neck 
i veiled by a wreath of golden ringlets. She ob- 
| served in both the same close attention to their 
| studies, and as Mary had tarried within during 
|the playtime, so did Nellie; and upon speaking 
|to her as she did to her sister, she received 
| the same answer—‘‘I might tear my dress.” 
| ‘The reply caused Miss M. to notice the garb of 
| the sister. She saw at once it was off the same 
|piece as Mary’s, and upon scrutinizing it very 
| closely, she became certain it was the same dress. 
| It did not fit so closely on Nellie, and was too 
| long for her, too, and she was evidently ill at ease 
| whenever she noticed the teacher looking at the 
| pink flowers that were set so thickly on the white 
| ground. ; , 
| The discovery was one that could not fail to in- 
| terest a heart so truly benevolent as that which 
| pulsated in the bosom of the teacher of the little 
| village school. She ascertained the residence of 
| their mother, and though sorely shortened herself 





| by a narrow purse, that same night, having found 
| at the only store in the place a few yards of the 
same material, purchased a dress for little Nellie, 
}and sent it to her in such a way that the donor 
| could not easily be detected. 

| Very bright and happy looked Mary Gray as 
|she entered the school-room at an early hour. 
| She waited only to place her books in neat order 
{on her desk, ere she approached Miss M. and 
whispered, in a voice that laughed in spite of all 
her efforts to make it low and deferential, ‘‘After 
this week sister Nellie is coming to school every 
day, and O, I am so glad.” 

‘*That is very good news,” replied the teacher, 
kindly. *‘Nellie is fond of her books, I see, and 
I am happy to learn that she can have the oppor- 
tunity to study her books every day.” Then shel 
continued, a litle good-natured mischief encircling 
her eyes and dimpling her sweet lips, ‘‘But can 
your mother spare you both?” 

*O, yes, she can now. Something’s happened 
she did not expect, and she is as glad to have us 
come as we are todo so. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, but her young heart. was filled to the brim 
with joy, and when a child is happy it is as natu- 
ral to tell the cause ds it is for a bird, to warble 
when the sun shines. So’ out of the fullness of 
the heart she spoke,’and told the, teacher this lit- 
tle stdry : fl ae 

She and her sister vere the Mly children of a 
very poor widow, whose health» was so delicate 
that it was almost impossible to suppert herself 
ands little daughters. She ‘was obliged to keep 
them out of schoo] all -the winter, because they 
had no clothes to wear—but she told them if they 
could earn enough by doing odd chores for the 








| 
| 
| 


| go in the spring. Very earnestly bad the little 
| girls improved their stray®chances, and very care- 
fully had they hoarded the copper coins which 
were usually paid them. They had each saved 
nearly enough to buy a calico dress. Nellie was 
taken sick, and as the mother had no money be- 
forehand, her own little treasure had to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of medicine. 

“‘O, I did feel so bad when the school opened 
land Nellie could not go, because she had no 
|dress. I told mother I would not go either, but 
|she said I had better, for I could teach sister 
| some, and that would be better than no schooling. 
| I stood it for a fortnight. O, if I only knew who 
| it was, I would get down on my knees to them, 
jso would Nellie. But we don’t know, and so 
we've done all we could for them; prayed for 








| 





And on the following Monday little Nellie, in 
|a new pink dress, entered the school-room, her 
| face radiant as a rose in the sunshine, and ap- 
proaching the teacher’s table, exclaimed, in tones 
gs musical as those of a freed fountain, *‘I am 
| coming to school every day, and O, I am so glad !” 
| Miss M. felt, as she had done before, that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive. 


—+or- 


IF I WERE A SUNBEAM. 


“If I were a sunbeam, 
I know what I'd do; 
I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through, 
I would steal among them— 
| Softest light I'd shed; 
| Until every lily 





“Tf Tl were a sunbeam 
I know where I'd go; 
Into lowliest hovels, 
Dark with want and woe. 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine! 
Then they'd think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine.” 





| Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whose life is glad 

With an inner radiance 

} Sanshine never had? 

| O, as God hath biessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine! 

For there is no sunbeam 


But must die or shine. Lucy Lareom. 








FaMILy Dre CoLors. —The inventive genius of the day rarely 
goes into the domain of domestic utilities. The Famity Dye Co1- 
ors of Howe & Stevens—which may properly be called an inven- 


tion. They are now in general use in nearly every part of the 
country, and wherever used they are sure to displace all other 
preparations. In point of economy, the dyes are also to be espe- 
cially recommended, making a saving, as they do, of something 





wanted, and so, of course, are in great demand. 49—lw 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





Books for the Children. 


STORY BOOKS, GIFT BOOKS, TOY BOOKS, POPULAR, 
STANDARD AND SCHOOL BOOKS, GAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, &c. &c. 


DINSMOOR & COMPANY, 
Sa.es-Rooms 17 Nites Biock, 33 ScuooL, STREET, Boston, 


Beg leave to call the attention of the CHILDREN and their FRIENDS 
to their large and choice stock of 


Elegant Gifts for Boys and Girls. 


Although somewhat removed from the centre of the trade, they 
are never out-of-the-way in their prices, but promise all their 
friends and patrons that they will sell their goods—new books or 
old ones—at extremely low rates. The public are invited to call 
at their rooms and examine their well selected stock. 

Great care and prompt attention given to all orders, large or 


mall. 

Dixsmoor & Co. are the Sole Agents in New England for the 

NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP-EDIA., 

ANNUAL CYCLOPLEDIA. 

CYCLOLLEDLA OF COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS ANEC- 
DOTES, in 2 vols. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, by Philip Smith, B. A 
be published in 8 vols.. 500 pages each. The first vol. now ready. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 'THE REBELLION, by Me- 
Phearson, from 1861 to 1864, in one vol. 


to 





Also, allother subscription publications of D. APPLETON & 
CO., of New York, which they will sell, during the Holiday sea- 
son, at the /owest cash prices. 

Kemember, the best place to call, or send, for HOLIDAY 
BOOKS for Presents, is at 

DINSMOOR & CO.’S, 
17 Niles Block, 33 School Street, 
(Up Stairs)............BOSTON, MASS, 

&®~ Teachers, School Committees ané Clergymen supplied at 
publishers’ lowest rates. 

Special attention given to all orders for Miscellaneous Books. 


Also, to all orders from the Trade, and lowest prices guaranteed. 
49—-1w 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 


"ror THE 
HOLIDAYS, 
—BY— 

L. PRANG & CO., 
I 


A Visit from St. Nicholas. 

The sweet old poem, richly illustrated in oil colors, and got up 
in a style of book-form to dazzle the eyes of the youngsters.— 
30 cents. 

Il. 
Red Riding Hoot. 

A good old story in poetical version; the book is in the shape 
of # paper doll, and popular amongst girls beyond any book ever 
made. 50 cents. 

Ill. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
In similar style as Red Riding Hood; the charm of the boys. 
50 cents. 
IV. 
Album Pictures in Oil Colors. 
These elegant, pleasing and instructive cards are so well- 


known as gems of American art, that we refrain from any com 
mendation of our own. 50 cents per dozen. 


. Vv. : 
Twenty-Five Cent Games. 


The best in the market; and a host of other good things. 
Sold in all Bookstores. 





Catt FoR Prana’s Pusrications. 
49—3w 











From the Louisville Journal. 

We wish to say to our friends among the army sutlers—and 
their name is legion—that they should never be without a sup- 
ply of . . ’ 

a 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER, 
THE GREATEST MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 
Every solier wants it; the army surgeons want it; the wagon- 
ers and farriers want it; and all our volunteer nurses—God bless 
them—we are told never fail to have a supply when starting on 
their errands of mercy. It is put up in neat boxes of two dozen 
gach, securely packed in sawdust. Can be transported over any 


neighhors to buy each of them a dress, they might jorond without danger of breaking. 


49—2w (27) 





ORGAN GEMS, 

® A COLLECTION OF 

OFFERTOIRES, COMMUNIONS, VERSETS, PRELUDES, 
FUGUES, &c., 

by F. Andre, E. Battiste, M. Brosig, A. Freyer, A. Hesse, Lefu- 
bre Wely, and others. 

Arranged and edited by FrepericK 8. DAVENPORT. 

Price, Cloth, $2,50: Boards, $2. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


9-lw 277 Washington Street. 





DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 
COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH. 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DIsEAsEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparatiou did uot originate in an effort to get 
up an article to skit. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Notso with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamiuly who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useful 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the Basis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an experi- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was efiected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured ot it. 
Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physiciaus, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Vine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

“| find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs.”* 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“| have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, aud can truly say I regard it aseven more 
efficacious and invaluable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Rev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
jan, Says: 

“*L find it (the C i) an ll in kidney dis- 
eases.” pay 4 : 

Says Mr. S. 8. Boody, of the 14th M 

Heavy Arua, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“rhe White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make a trial of it. In colds and cougiis, men 
leave the care Of the surgeon, where treatment can be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. ‘ 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D.., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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SORE THROAT, COUGH, COLD, and similar troublos, if sut- 
fered to progress, result in serious Pulmonary, 
Asthmatic affections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are compounded so as to 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant 
relief. 
The Trocues are offered with the fullest confidence in their ef- 
ficacy; they have been thoroughly tested, and maintain the good 
reputation they have justly acquired. For Public Speakers, Sing- 
ers, Military Officers, and those who over-tax the voice, they are 
useful in relieving an Irritated Throat, and will render articula- 
tion easy. To the soldier exposed to sudden changes in the 
weather they will give prompt relief in Coughs and Colds, and 
can be carried in the pocket, to be taken as oceasion requires — 
Sold at 25 cents a box. 45—lin 
KENNEDY’S 
SAL T-RABAISUVU M 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Fot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 


THE MOST DELIGNTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 


Bronchial and 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
CURES COLIC IN HORSES. 
48—2w TRY IT. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—OFr— 
WinLhD CHaRRY, 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 

FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOAKSE- 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Surore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 


incomparable. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find ulterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the man9 who from long suffering and seitled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine viyor and health, 


We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 


From Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864, 
Messrs. 8. W. Fowe & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—1 consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dk. WisTan’s BAaLe 
SAM OF WiLb CHERRY. 1 have used it—when 1 have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve aud 
cure me. I have frequeutly been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and | have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the balsam 
does not aflect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FELLOows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“IT have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs, I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy, 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTAaR’s BaLsaM OF WILD Cuennry for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy tor such cases with which | am acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Drugygists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





A MEDICINE 
That every Traveller should take with them, for safety, 


par PERRY. DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
— 20 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Parsian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTn and l’RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 

eparation mes 
mr will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
rmanent dark glossy appearance. 

TY ea Remove all handruy keep the Scalp Clean, and the 

Hair Sweet, Moist a ‘oft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Cliff Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


SEALS AND SEAL HUNTING. 

One of the most perilous modes of procuring a 
livelihood is that of seal hunting, as it is prose- 
cuted by the fishermen of Newfoundland ; for not 
only have those hardy and fearless fellows to en- 
counter the usual dangers of the deep—always 
sufficiently formidable in that stormy and inhospi- 
table region,—but there are, in addition, the 
perils of a wild and rugged shore, and the perils 
of ice and icebergs, the seal being taken on and 
among the immense fields of drift-ice that come 
sweeping down from high northern latitudes. 

I suppose there are but few of my readers that 
need to be informed what a seal is; for the bene- 
fit of those few, however, I will say that a seal is 
an amphibious animal, living both out of the water 
andinit. Its appearance is something between 
a dog and a fish, having a head like the former, 
with the exception of ears, and a body like the 
latter, with the addition of hair. In place of legs 
or fins it has four long, flexible feet, called by the 
hunter, ‘‘fippers;” the hind pair being placed 
close together, have the appearance of a bunch of 
short tails. These ‘‘fippers” are armed with 
long, sharp claws, and are at once organs of loco- 
motion and weapons of defence. 

Some species of seal attain dimensions not in- 
ferior to oxen; but the generality of those taken 
by the hunters vary from three to five feet in 
length. They are valued and sought for their 
skins and fat alone, consequently when the hunter 
kills his seal he dexterously strips off the skin, 
with the fat some inches thick attached, and 
leaves the carcase to the sharks and to the great 
polar bears and little foxes. The skin and fat 
thus detached from the body is called a pelt, and 
is worth from two to five gold dollars; and it is 
not an uncommon circumstance for one man to 
take over a hundred a day,—so while the business 
lasts, which is, indeed, not many days, it proves 
a very profitable undertaking. 

The seals are either shot or struck on the nose 
with a bat; they are very easily killed. They 
have a trick of looking up into your face with a 
most helpless, pitiable, and even tearful expres- 
sion, enough to disarm a faint-hearted man; but 
faint heart never won fat seal. 

A year or two ago there were two seals on ex- 
hibition for a long while in the Aquarial Gardens 
of this city, and no doubt many of my readers re- 
member affectionately ‘‘Ned and Fanny.” To 
any one vho had seen the seal in its native re- 
gions, away out on the stormy ocean, amid ice 
and snow, dark clouds and howling gales, there 
was something at once painfully and ludicrously 
incongruous in the position of those poor crea- 
tures, in a large room heated with steam, lighted 
with gas, filled with people, turning the handle of 
a horrible old barrel-organ! As the unfortunate 
captives sat or stood playing ‘‘Jack’s the Lad,” 
the ‘‘Fisher’s Hornpipe,” and other marine airs, 
any one could see they were thinking of their 

‘“‘Home on the mountain wave.” 

The seal fishery is prosecuted during the months 
of March and April, for in those months the drift- 
ice pays its annual visit to the shores of New- 
foundland, bringing with it countless myriads of 
seals. Two or three hundred vessels and some 
eight or ten thousand men are employed yearly 
in the business, hence it constitutes one of the 
chief resources of the island. The vessels are 
usually about two hundred tons burthen, carrying 
crews of some forty men. These craft are not 
only strongly built, but they are additionally pro- 
tected and fortified against the ice by having their 


and at other times not till hundreds of miles of 
stormy sea are traversed. The ice once encoun- 
tered, the hunters push their vessels as far into it 
as they can, if it looks favorable for seals. The 
craft is then moored to the ice, and the men go 
off in small companies in search of their game. 
I will take another occasion to narrate some of 
the adventures and perils of seal hunting. 
TRAVELLER. 





VARIETY. 





THE LINNET, THE SPARROW, AND THE 
JACKDAW. 


“I'm glad that I am not a sparrow,” 
(A little field-linnet thus spoke,) 

“To live in the streets dark and narrow, 
And have my coat spoiled by the smoke.” 


“I'm glad that I am not a linnet,” 
(The sparrow as pertly replied ;) 

“In a dull grove, with no people in it, 
I never could bear to reside.” 


A jackdaw (who chanced to be present,) 
Said, “If you'll be counselled by me, 

You'll try to find any place pleasant 
Where you are appointed to be. 


“Sometimes in a high city steeple 
It has been my fortune to dwell, 

Whence I looked down on hundreds of people, 
And cawed to the sound of the bell. 


. *“*And sometimes to lone country places 
And old ruined buildings I went; 
But somehow, in both of these cases 
I managed to feel quite content. 


“Then listen to what I am telling, 
(For that it is i will find,) 
Peace does not depend on the dwelling, 
But on your own temper of mind.” 


The sparrow (convinced in a minute,) 
Chirped out, he his foolishness saw ; 

“And I was wrong, too,” said the linnet. 
*“Good-by, then,” creaked Mr. Jackdaw. 


+o 


CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. 


That most startling results accrue, among the 
lowest classes especially, from undue attention to 
matters likely to affect health, is apparent in the 
very low mortality rate of the pauper schools 
placed under proper management. In the Cen- 
tral London district pauper school at Hanwell, 
the late Mr. Aubin succeeded in reducing the 
rate to less than two per cent., notwithstanding 
that the scholars were taken from the very heart 
of London, many of them being half-starved, 
stunted, scrofulous, and suffering from ring-worm : 
and ophthalmia. It cannot be too widely spread 
abroad, that the secret of this clever and philan- 
thropic superintendent’s rule consisted in the 

ractice and maintenance of extraordinary clean- 
iness. The eight or nine hundred children under 
his care were well washed all over in warm water 
twice a week, as well as down to their waists twice 
a day; and the younger children were washed 
after every meal. Directly a garment was soiled, 
it was changed, although, perhaps, it had only 
been worn a few minutes, and, in the regular 
way, every elder boy was allowed three clean 
shirts weekly. The sheets of every bed, too, 
were changed weekly, and frequently oftener, 
when required. The profusion of clean linen 
caused as many as fifteen thousand pieces to be 
washed weekly. But the system worked won- 
ders. Instead of a hundred little graves being 
made in the graveyard yearly, the sexton was not 
called upon to dig many more than a dozen. Far 
finer children in country workhouses furnish a 
death rate of twelve per cent. But this unprom- 
ising selection, with this management, yielded a 
smaller death rate than the wealthiest communities 
in the land. 








DISSOLVING GENEROSITY. 
Here is the last illustration given by Monsieur 
Alphonse Karr, the celebrated French writer : 


I have for my neighbor, in the country, a man 
who recently was seized with congestion of the 
brain. His old servant became alarmed, and had 
scarcely time to scream for help, when she faint- 
e workman named Norman went by, who 
leaped into the window, lifted up the two dying 
people from the floor, restored the woman to her 
senses, jumped on a horse, galloped to town and 
brought back a physician. My neighbor's life 
was saved. The workman returned to his task. 
I said to my neighbor: 

‘**But for Norman you would have been a dead 
man. [hope youintend to reward him liberally ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I intend to give him forty francs.” 

I met my neighbor a few days afterwards, and 
said to him: 

‘‘Well, have you rewarded Norman ?” 

‘*No, not yet, but he will lose nothing by wait- 
ing. I said I would give him ten francs, and 
when I say a thing it is as good as done.” 





bows double-planked and sheathed with iron 
plates; so that iron-clads are not quite such a 
new idea as some suppose. 

The men go armed with bats or poles, about 
ten feet long, which serve at once to kill the seal 
and to enable the hunters to leap from pan to pan 
of ice. In addition to this weapon, they have 
long guns and sharp, two-edged knives. Their 
dress consists of the warmest woollen fabrics, 
stout boots, and a complete suit of oiled cloth 
over all. The vessels are provisioned for two or 
three months, though sometimes the voyage does 
not last as many weeks. When all is ready every 
vessel in port leaves about the same day; and a 
very animated sight it is to see some fifty or 
eighty craft, with sails spread, flags flying, guns 
firing, crews cheering, and hundreds of friends 
on shore waving ‘‘good-lucks” and “farewells.” 

After leaving port the vessels are dispersed 
over the ocean in search of ice, which is some- 
times fallen in with not many leagues from land, 


A week passed away. 
‘*Have you seen Norman ?” 
_“‘Norman—ah! Norman! No, I haven't met 
him yet; but I am fattening a rabbit—a first rate 
rabbit. O! I'm not a man to forget a service.” 
A fortnight passed away. 
‘‘Well, is your rabbit fat ?” 
*‘As fat as a partridge. I ate it yesterday, and, 
I tell you, it has been a long while since I had 
such a tid bit in my mouth. 


+o 


PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 


The French historian, Mezerai, wrote only b 
candle-light, even in the day time and in the mid- 
dle of summer. He never failed to conduct his 
visitors to the door with a candle in his hand; 
and whenever he wrote, a bottle of wine was 

laced on the table. Varillas, contemporary of 

ezerai, wrote only at daylight. The French ad- 
vocate, Cujas, always wrote and studied whilst 
stretched out on a carpet with his books around 
him. ae a learned Italian of the 
seventeenth century, passed all his life in the 
midst of books. His meals were most frugal, and 











a few eggs, with a little bread and water, his or- 


dinary food. His usual bed was the chair he sat 
on, and surrounded by his books, his thoughts 
were wholly absorbed in study. The only beings 
he appeared to take an interest in were his 
spiders; and he would often cry out to his visit- 
ors, whose curiosity appeared to him imprudent, 
to take care and not injure his spiders. 





TEE STORY OF WINONA. 

The name of Winona, which is used so often in 
naming ships, and which is now upon one of the 
gunboats in the navy, is derived from a legend of 
Northern New Hampshire. The legend is told 
as follows: 


Winona was the daughter of an Indian chief, 
who was rescued from the hands of the savages 
by a traveller named Thornton, with whom she 
de ed, and to whom she was subsequently mar- 
ried. A few years of married life so wearied the 
husband of Winona that he concluded to go back 
into society, and communicated the fact to his 
wife, who was so overcome by the announcement 
that she killed herself by drinking tea from the 
night shade berries. Thornton, after performing 
the last sad rites for his devoted wife, removed to 
Boston, where in the busy world he hoped to for- 
get the unhappy occurrence. 

Twenty years rolled by, when one day a trav- 
eller came toa public house in Winchester, N. H., 
and, after depositing his baggage, hastened to a 
grove of cedar, and was found the next day, by 
the grave of Winona, dead. 


 ————— 
MAKING HENRY VIII.’S BED. 


Formerly, the office of Lord Chamberlain was 
any thing but a sinecure. The mere making the 
bed was a work of hours, and under the authori- 
ties it employed many officials. One curious ob- 
servance in making it was, that a gentleman usher 
commanded the party and told them what to do. 
A yeoman with a dagger was to search the straw 
of the king’s bed, “that there be none untruth 
therein,” and then the same yeoman was to ‘‘cast 
up the bed of down upon that, and one of them to 
tumble over it, for the search thereof.” After a 
great many more observances ‘‘a groom or page 
ought to take a tach, while the bed is now mak- 
ing, to fetch a loaf of bread, a pot with ale, a pot 
with wine for them that maketh the bed, and every 
man.” But the most characteristic comes last. 
‘That the gentleman usher ought to forbid that 
no manner of man do set any kind of dish upon 








the king’s bed, for fear of hurting the king’s rich| ,, 


unterpoint, that lyeth thereupon, and that the 
same usher take good heed that no man wipe or 
rub their hands upon none arras of the king’s 
whereby they might be hurted in the chamber 
where the king is specially, and in all others.” 


————+or—__—_—_ 
TO “BEE” OR NOT TO BE. 


A small privateer, with forty or fifty men, hav- 
ing on board some hives full of bees, was pursued 
by a Turkish galley, manned by five hundred sea- 
men and soldiers. As soon ,as the latter came 
alongside, the crew of the privateer mounted the 
rigging with thei, hives ang hurled them down 
on the deck of the'galley. The Turks, astqnished 
at this novel mod¢ of warfare, and unable to de- 
fend themsélves from the stings of the enraged 
bees, became so terrified that they thought®of 
nothing but how to escape their fury, while the 
crew of the small vessel, defended by masks and 

loves, flew upon their enemies, sword in hand, 
€na captured the vessel, almost without resist- 
ance. During the confugion occasioned in a time 
of war, a mob of peasants assembled in Hohn- 
stein, in Thuringia, attempted to pillage the house 
of tife parish minister, who, having in vain em- 
ployed all his eloquence to dissuade them from 
their design, ordered his domestics to fetch his 
bee-hives, and throw them in the middle of the 
furious mob. The effect was what might be ex- 
ms agen were immediately put to flight, and 
appy to escape unstung. 


————_+oe—__—_——_ 


NO “DORG” TO LOVE. 


No dorg to love, none to karess, 

How can I ever mi sadness ekspress? 
Chunck is defunct, dead as a nale; 
Hushed is his barkin, and still is his tale. 
O, such a tale, white on the end, 

Opht did he chase it with wiggle and bend; 
Chase it with nose twisting around, 

Till overcum he reposed on the ground. 
Now he’s ekstinct, dead as a nale, 

Where is the bark and the wag of the tale. 


In dreams alone poor Chunck I see, 
Swigging his milk, or else skratching a flea; 
‘Tis but a dream, waking I wee 
For under 2 feet of ground does 
O, blissful pup, onst full of pla, 
Hav'n't I fed —_ day after day? 

Given you milk, given you bread, 

Given you mani a pat on the head? 

Now you're ekstinct, dead as a nale, 

Where is the bark and the wag of your tale? 


he sleep. 





A RUNNING ARCHBISHOP. 


Soon after Whately first arrived at his country 
house of Still-Organ the hay was ripe, and a num- 
ber of men were called in to mow and make it. 
They were resting for a moment to refresh them- 
selves on the food which the archbishop supplied 
when Whately found them. 

‘‘Are you good runners?” he said. 

*‘Yes, your Honor,” replied several; ‘‘we ran 
agin’ the east wind yesterday, and bate it.” 

‘Well, now, Ill give this half-crown to the 
man that first touches that tree.” 

The tree grew at the other end of the field, 
and the field was a wide one. Up sprang all the 
mowers, and the archbishop standing behind, 

ave the word, ‘Once, twice, thrice, and away !” 

way they went, and the foremost were nearin 
the tree, when rapid steps were heard behind 
them, and a pair of long legs swept by them all. 
It was the archbishop himself, who, touching the 
tree, turned round and laughed immoderately— 
an exercise in which, a moment given to blank 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest Sale in 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots int 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo} 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 4 


































astonishment, the whole field joined; and he put 
the half-crown back into his own et. 


commencement ofthe s 





MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S ¢ 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautify 
glossy appearance. It never fails , 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE ‘RESTORER REPRODUCES. NUM 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIxg 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S ae 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, OLMIS 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone P 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re. —_— 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Noladyy 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impar. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses air, removes all dan 
and imparts to it a most delightful nce. It will prevent the It wa 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and vaiuabj, ° ‘ 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. Swiggs 
MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S maker, 
WORLD'S just wot 
HAIR RESTORER the fact 
AND “Wh 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. claimed 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, fire, an 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK. . 
5l—lyp chorus, 
— Th 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY *€ 
OF THE AGE. ¥ 
Docror KEennepy, or Roxpury, Mass., “You 
Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy ‘ 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, seer. 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. Bors.’” 
2 bottlcs are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. . 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face w 
2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. A 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. Vv 
3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, D 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches “ 
among the hair. F 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. D 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. W 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ot 
rheumatism. “Tha 
3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. I calls it 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dy 
sia. 1 know from the experience of thousands that it has been the coun 
caused by canker in the stomach. : 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. that's it 
1 to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
wels. oracle. 
1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. o 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- A 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. wound 
By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, u 
and CY a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- than eio! 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, g 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer “Mott 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manv- 
factured by DONALD KE NEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- “Here 
bury, Mass. Price $1. . 
@ or sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis claimed | 
THE ASSORTMENT OF on his kr 
i ? 
Youths’? and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, like me 
‘Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, The ck 
AT THE OLD STAND, bre. 
" whose bo 
No. 20 Winter Street the boy ! 
Is now very large and complete, It wh 
The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E.W. 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, Youtd ther gave 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style0/ “Good 
the art, Poe 
‘22m J. WALTER READ, Prorrizto2. like it so 
as old as 
SOLDIERS WANT PAIN KILLER, Was tl 
ieee they can trust it and carry tt. that shou 
— him! kin 
FAMILY DYE COLORS. The be 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) was calle 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. “You'l 
BLACK 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, , chuckled 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROW nodded, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Sct gettting 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid of the gl : 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
“oun of Wearing Apparel. Jolly Boy 
CH a 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, often hire 
DARK DKAB, FAWN DRAB. DARK GREES al hi 
: LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREE, 8 custo 
: othervit SUA in g 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would 
eost, five times chat sum. Various shades can be produced ine of the b 
the same dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can ust wl a : 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, Frenet joined in 
German, inside of each package. B : 
MAROON PURPLE nde 
ARVO 
ORANGE, ROYAL Purrte, SLATE, grown ok 
+ PINK, SCARLET, VIOLET, scores, al 
LEATHER not enou 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect kn0®" 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with m8 He gave 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on boy dec] a 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on a of price—l0 cents. 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVEN offence y 
260 Broapwa!, ae) 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. =" — dounced € 
ey 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES: ia ll te; 
——- Mson, 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. BB you'll b 
$37 av 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND What 1 
SOMETHING FOR THE me.» i drinks, co 
Men and Boys are Maxine Money with the pass ey 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed af 5 cornea SMR 8ng-sing: 
cent. i boys earn $2 per Ro! 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO. 5 t care t 
15—ly 23 Water Street, So he ; 
and one n 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. we ettte 
Ww 
A FAMILY PAPER: ~ 
en, 
DEVOTED TO 
Ne teveral of 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- 
anism, No Controversy: Could not 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY found | 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. Hard w 
No. 22 School Street. to get the 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADTAnGs burned, a 
91,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not maé® Made; § 
ubscription year. 





